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ABSTRACT 

A study was clone to examine the effect of study 
abroad experiences on undergraduate students both in their 
undergraduate years and afterwards. The study was a joint effort of 
U.S. and European educators and institutions, involved over 400 
participants, and included a comparison group of students not 
undertaking a year abroad. The participating U.S. institutions were 
the University of California, the University of Colorado at Boulder, 
the University of Massachusetts at Amherst, and Kalamazoo College, 
Michigan. Results indicated that those who choose to study abroad and 
those who do not differ in predictable ways in cultural interest and 
domestic orientation; that not only academic but social and personal 
development are important parts of the international experience; that 
the time abroad has a significant impact on foreign language 
.acility; that participants in the study abroad programs score higher 
than the comparison group on cultural interest and peace and 
cooperation indicators; that foreign systems of education meet with 
mixed responses; and that in later career choices none regretted 
their study abroad. Included are 13 tables, appendixes listing 
European coordinators, guidelines for occasional papers on 
international educational exchange, 28 published titles, and a list 
of 39 references. (JB) 
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Council on International Educational Exchange 

The Council on International Educational Exchange is a private, nonprofit, 
membership organization, incorporated In the United States with international 
offices, affiliations, and representation. CIEE, founded In 1947 by a smalt group 
of organizations active In international education and student travel, was 
established to restore student exchange after World War IL In its early years 
CIEE chartered ocean liners for transatlantic student sailings, arranged group 
air travel, and organized orientation programs to prepare students and teachers 
for educational experiences abroad. Over the years CIEE's mandate has 
broadened dramatically and its activities and programs abroad have spread 
beyond Europe to Africa, Asia, and Latin America. Today CIEE develops and 
administers a wide variety of study, work, and travel programs for American 
and international students at the secondaiy, undergraduate, graduate, and 
professional levels. 
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Foreword 



The need to adapt the programs of colleges and universities to equip students 
to function in our cunrent global society has become evident to all. Sending 
students to study in another culture seems to be an obvious way to achieve this 
goal. Until now only a small amount of research has documented that study 
abroad is a powerful tool for preparing students for our interdependent world. 

This study stands as a landmark in research about the effects on students of 
a sojourn for study. With data on over 400 participants from four institutions 
in the United States and 30 institutions in four countries in Europe, it has an 
unmatched breadth. 

The project includes information on 71 students who had studied abroad 
fiom 5 to 15 years before the project was carried out. This provides some 
understanding on the lasting effect of a year abroad. Perhaps most notably this 
research involves a reasonable comparison group of students who did not study 
abroad. This, more than anything, allows one to understand what is unique 
about education in another culture. The results given here will be of significant 
value to those responsible for developing and operating education abroad 
programs. 

Henry D. Weaver 

fonmer Deputy Director, Education Abroad Programs 
University of California at Santa Barbara 




PrefFice 



The number of American undergraduates who study abroad has increased 
significantly in the last decade. More and more students believe that a study 
abroad experience will enrich their undergraduate education and thriir personal 
development. They hope diso that such an experience will enhance their career 
opportunities, particularly their chances of pursuing internationally-related 
careers. At the same time, the educational benefits of study abroad are increas- 
ingly recognized by faculty and administrators in American colleges and univer- 
sities. In the current widespread concern to reassess general education and 
liberal education, study abroad Is receiving new attention because of its 
potential for expanding students' analytic abilities, their awareness of cultural 
diversity, and their capacity to deal with ambiguity. 

Study abroad has benefited from positive assumptioas about its effects and 
suffered from the lack of systematic research about its actual contributions to 
undergraduate education. Little Is known about the conditions under which all 
students or certain students profit most from study abroad, and in what ways 
they profit. The Study Abroad Evaluation Project (SAEP) was launched in 1982 
to undertake the kind of systematic and comprehensive research needed to 
understand the role of study abroad and to give guidance to educational 
policymakers. The study focused on what difference, if any, study abroad makes 
to students as undergraduates and in their later lives. Four kinds of effects of 
study abroad are examined: (1) students' proficiency in foreign languages; (2) 
their knowledge of and concern about other countries and CH.hures and inter- 
national issues; (3) their knowledge of and attitudes towards their home country; 
and (4) their career objectives and accomplishments. 

Part of the impetus for the SAEP came from the 197a-79 President's 
Commission on Foreign Language and International Studies. The 
Commission's report. Strength through Wisdom, emphasized the contribution 
of study abroad and other kinds of overseas training and research to interna- 
tional education. After some preliminary discussions between U.S. and 
European educators with common interests in study abroad, a group of U.S. 
institutions and the European Institute of Education and Social Policy (Paris) 
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agreed in 1982 on a joint Europe-United States research pioject on study 
abroad, the SAEP. 

To ensure as much compaiability as possible between the European and 
U.S. sides of the study, it was stipulated that the selected U.S. institutions have 
the following characteristics: (1) their study abroad activities include Western 
Europe; (2) the U.S. institutions, like the European ones, integrate most if not 
all of their students into the host institutions abroad; (3) the U.S. programs 
involve re :iprocal exchanges with institutions in Europe; and (4) they have data 
on study abroad covering a decade or more. 

The U.S. institutions selected on the basis of these criteria were the University 
of California, the University of Colorado at Boulder, the University of Mas- 
sachusettc at Amherst (which was also the coordinating institution on the U.S. 
side), and Kalamazoo College. Kalamazoo's study abroad programs lack some 
of the stipulated characteristics (full integration and reciprocity), but as a small, 
private, midwestem liberal arts college, it makes the SAEP more broadly 
representative of study abroad in American higher education. 

The participating European institutions, nearly 30, are located in the United 
Kingdom, France, the Federal Republic of Gemiany, and Sweden. They include 
not only universities but a range of other postsecondary institutions. The 
European institutions offer a total of over 40 study abroad programs and the 
U.S. institutions offer 12 (counting all the programs of one U.S. institution in a 
given country as a single program). 

Scope and Generalization Limitations 

The study deals only with the effects of study abroad on U.S. students, not with 
the effects on European students. As for the matter of generalization, first, the 
narrow selection criteria that contribute to the study's systematic rigor mean that 
the relevance of the findings to study abroad programs that don't share the 
stipulated characteristics cannot be assumed, even though it may be substantial. 
For example, the U.S. study abroad programs included in the project were 
ovenvhelmingly academic year, not semester or summer, programs. Second, 
the SAEP could not, for the most part, establish correlations between program 
features of study abroad programs and their effects on students' international 
learning. Finally, the response rate to our surveys (which will be discussed 
further below) made it more appropriate, for the most part, to aggregate data 
across host countries and institutions and across home institutions. 
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Chapter 1: 

Research Questions and Methodology 



As universities and colleges througix)ut the United States renew and expand 
their interest in the international component of undergraduate education, study 
abroad programs will become a factor of increasing significance. International 
educational exchange has a long histoiy (Bum, 1985), but the research 
literature (see. for example, Brislin, 1981; Church, 1982; Klineberg, 1982; 
Kiineberg and Hull, 1979; Spalding and Flack, 1976; ScU, 1981; Weaver et al., 
1987) has not been systematic and few investigations have employed lon- 
gitudinal, quasi-experimental designs. 

In the present study, by contrast, questionnaires were administered to 
students who studied abroad, before their departure and after their return. 
Questionnaires were also administered to a comparison group of students who 
did not study abroad. Finally, the long-temi impacts of study abroad were 
explored through in-depth telephone interviews of alumni/alumnae of the four 
U.S. institutions who studied abroad between five and fifteen years ago. 

The research questions guiding the study were: 

1 Who chooses to study abroad? Or, how do students who study 
abroad differ from those who remain on their home campuses? 

2. What changes occur in the two groups of students (study abroad and 
comparison group) over the time span of the junior year? 

3. What characteristics of the individuals and/or the sojourn abroad 
contribute to variation In the changes observed? 

4. What are the long-term effects of the study abroad experience? How 
pervasive and durable are they? 

To address these research questions, two subject cohorts were used: one cohort 
(the study abroad group) was surveyed in connection with the first three 
research questions; a second cohort (the study abroad alumni/ae) was used to 
address the fourth question. For Cohort 1, a comparison group design was 
used. 
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Cohort 1 consisted of students who had b&zu chosen to participate in 
year-long study abroad progranis, beginning in autumn 1984. As mentioned 
eanier, they came from the four American institutions participating in the study, 
the University of California, the University of Colorado, the University of 
Massachusetts at Amherst, and Kalamazoo College, and were to study in four 
European countries: France, the Federal Republic of Germany, the United 
Kingdom , or Sweden. The comparison group consisted of students only from 
the University of California (only the Berkeley, Los Angeles, and Santa Barbara 
campuses, since their student bodies are generally representative of the Univer- 
sity of California as a whole) and from the University of Massachusetts who 
chose not to study abroad but met the academic criteria (3.0 grade point 
average, sophomore status) for doing so. The comparison sample was random- 
ly selected from this population. 

Questionnaires were administered to Cohort 1 and the comparison group 
twice: at the end of the sophomore year (spring, 1984) and at the beginning of 
the senior year, when all study abroad students had returned to their home 
campuses (fall, 1985). The numbers of post-sophomore year questionnaires 
distributed to and returned by the study abroad and comparison groups are 
reported in Table 1. 



Table 1 

Numbers of Pre-Junior Year Questionnaires Distributed 





and Number and Percent Returned 






Distributed 


Returned 


% 


France 


291 


192 


66% 


West Germany 


137 


135 


99% 


Sweden 


20 


17 


85% 


United Kingdom 


201 


144 


72% 


Comparison 


820 


355 


43% 



Inspection of Table 1 shows thai the r^ponse rates for the study abroad 
group averaged 80 percent. This figure, while extraordinarily high for question- 
naire return rates, is not surprising. Students on the eve of a study abroad year 
are likely to be highly motivated to comply with requests from officials of their 
institutions to complete a pre-departure questionnaire (Carlson and 
Yachimowicz, 1987). The response rate for the comparison group was, as one 
would also expect, much lower, with 43 percent of the students responding. 

The numbers of students who completed both the spring 1984 and fall 1985 
questionnaires are given in Table 2. 
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Table 2 

Number of Fall '85 Questionnaires Distributed and Percent Returned 





Distributed 


Returned 


% 


France 


291 


102 


35% 


West Germany 


137 


69 


60% 


Sweden 


18 


5 


28% 


U.K. 


201 


75 


37% 


Comparison 


310 


157 


51% 



Examination of Table 2 shows that the response rates for the study abroad 
students after their sojourn aver&ged around 40 percent. This response rate 
provides a suitable basis for generalteations (Rosenthal & Rosnow, 1975)* At 51 
percent, the response rate for the comparison group was somewhat higher than 
for the study abroad group. 

Cohort 2 was made up of indlviduab who graduated from the four U.S. 
institutions between 1960 and 1981 and who as juniors spent a year abroad 
in one of the four target European countries. There were 77 such persons 
interviewed. Cohort 2 received a short questionnaire followed by a detailed 
telephone interview. 
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Chapter 2: 

How Do Students Wlio Study Abroad Differ from 
Those Who Remain on Their Home Campus? 



Demofiraphic Characteristics of Cohort 1: Study Abroad and 
Comparison Groups 

The average age of the study abroad group was 207 years; the average age of 
the comparison group, likewise, was 20.7 years. The gender distribution for the 
study abroad group was 31 percent male, 69 peitent female; for the comparison 
group the figures were 39 percent male ana 61 percent female. Although 
approximately 16 percent of both groups reported that either their mother or 
father had been bom outside of the United States, almost all of the students 
themselves were bom in this country. Neither gioup reported an earlier exten- 
sive experience in living abroad. Those students who reported that their family, 
or a member of their family, had previously lived abroad (approximately 30 
percent of each group), indicated that the oveiseas sojoum was of short 
duration and usually part of a military assignment. 

The study abroad and comparison groups did not vary appreciably in the 
socioeconomic or educational levels of their parents. The general level of 
education of the parents of both groups was high: 48 and 43 percent of the 
study abroad and comparison students, respectively, reported that their fathers 
had completed at leaiit a master's degree. The educational level of the students* 
mothers, while lower than that of the jthers, was also relatively high (the 
median educational level was a Bachelor of Arts) and approxiinately the same 
for the two groups. In their ecademic interests, the study abroad participants 
departed substantially from those of students who remained ii their home 
campus. The study abroad group was made up largely of students majoring in 
the humanities and social sciences, business, and education (81 percent 
reported majors in one of these areas). Only 19 percent of the study abroad 
students majored in the sciences or mathematics. By contrast, and not surpris- 
ingly, the majors reported by the comparison group represented the range of 
majors found in the student populations from which they were selected, with 
approximately 60 percent majoring in the humanities, social sciences, business, 
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and education, and 40 percent majoring in the sciences, mathematics, and 
engineering. 

The reasons given by students from both groups for choosing their majors 
were fairly similar. The most highly rated factor was interest and perceived 
ability to succeed in the subject matter. Both groups also rated career and 
jc^-related factors highly, if somewhat less important, and comparison group 
students tended to rank car2er-related reasons for choosing a major slightly 
higher than the study abroad group did While this finding might be explained 
by the significant difference in the patterns of major areas of study of the two 
groups, data gathered as part of this investigation suggest that the study abroad 
students, at least prior to their foreign experience, tended to be less set in their 
career choices than their stay-at-home counterparts. Both groups had good 
records of academic achievement, and both tended to rate themselves substan- 
tially above average in academic accomplishment, revealing themselves to be 
realistically confident in their ability to succeed in an academic environment. 

Parental financial contributions did not constitute the sole source of support 
for either the study abroad or the comparison group. In the study abroad group, 
only 59 percent of total university expenses were underwritten by the students' 
parents; income from the students' own work, grants, loans, and scholarships 
made up the rest. The figures for the comparison group are similar, except that 
these students tended to receive somewhat more parental support (64 percent 
of their costs were bom by the parents) than did the study abroad students. 
These results provide clear evidence that, on average, the stay-at-home students 
are less dependent on various sources of financial aid apart from their parents 
than are the study abroad students. 

Knowledge and Interest in Other Countrlea 

As one would expect from academically capable and confident college students, 
all respondents indicated high levels of interest in other countries, current 
events, and foreign affairs; student sojourners, however, had even higher levels 
of interest In these areas than the comparison group. Students used, primarily, 
television and domestic newspapers and magazines to gain information about 
other countries . Indeed, about two-thirds of all the respondents relied primarily 
on these media for their knowledge of other countries. Less than one-third of 
the students reported that their main source of information was books published 
in the United States. Only eight percent of the study abroad f^tudents indicated 
that foreign newspapers or books published in foreign coun^ 1es were used as 
sources of infonnation; of the comparison group, only about three percent used 
such materials. 

1 r 
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Attitudes Towards Other Countries and the United States 

The predeparture attitudes of the study abroad group towards other countries 
were assessed by asking for their opinions about certain aspects of the country 
in which they were going to study; students in the comparison group were asked 
to give opinions about whatever foreign country they knew best, which was 
generally a European country. The two groups of students were then asked to 
express their opinions about the United States on the same dimensions. The 
aspects in question ranged from p )stsecondary education to foreign policy to 
customs and traditions to social structure. The means and standard deviations 
for the two groups are shown in Table 3. 



Table 3 

Means and Standard Deviations for Study Abroad and Comparison Groups 
Concerning Attitudes Toward a Foreign Country and the U.S. 

Foreign Country United States 
Mean(SD) Mean(SD) 



Post Secondary Education 



Study Abroad Group 


2.18 (.73) 


2.14 (.89) 


Comparison Group 


2.21 (.93) 


1.83 (.74) 


Government Foreign Policy 






Study Abroad Group 


2.72 (.79) 


3.42 (.98) 


Comparison Group 


3.01 (.98) 


3.05 (1.05) 


Cultural Life 






Study Abroad Group 


1.71 (.73) 


2.33 (.89) 


Comparison Group 


1.97 (.93) 


2.05 (.87) 


Media 






Study Abroad Group 


2.52 (.87) 


2.55 (1.09) 


Comparison Group 


2.69 (.97) 


2.31 (1.03) 


Custom*, Tradition* 






Study Abroad Group 


2.00 (.76) 


2.59 (.87) 


Comi)arison Group 


1.% (.82) 


2.58 (.90) 


Social Structure 






Study Abroad Group 


2.72 (.93) 


2.74 (.92) 


Comparison Group 


2.59 (1.06) 


2.66 (.95) 



Scale: 

l=Highly Positive Opinion * • 5==Highly Negative Opinion 
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The two groups had ilmllar opinions in a number of respects; for example, 
about the customs and traditions of the United States and of the foreign country, 
about the media in the two countries, and about social structure. But several 
interesting contrasts between the study abroad and comparison groups emerge 
from Table 3. Thus, while the postsecondary education system of foreign 
countries was viewed equally positively by both groups, the comparison group 
valued the U.S. system of postsecondary education more highly than did the 
study abroad group. In several other respects, the study abroad group was more 
favorably disposed towards their chosen foreign country and less favorable to 
the United States than the comparison group. The study abroad group was 
more negative about U.S. foreign policy than about the foreign policy of their 
selected host country; the opposite was true of the comparison group in 
comparing U.S. foreign policy and the foreign policy of "their" foreign country. 
While the cultural life of the foreign country was assessed positively by both 
groups, the prospective sojourners were significantly less positive about cultural 
life in the United States than the comparison group was. 

While one can only speculate about these findings, it seems as if study 
abroad students, even with little foreign experience and specific knowledge of 
the country in which they expect to study, have positive '"mind-sets" toward 
that country and its institutions. The source of this mind-set is unclear; it may 
derive, at least in part, from somewhat critical views of certain U.S. institutions 
and conresponding assumptions that things are surely better elsewhere. If this 
is the case, it suggests dynamic tensions between pushes away from the United 
States and pulls toward the foreign country. 



Why— and Why Not— to Study Abroad 

The sharpest differences between the study abroad group and the comparison 
group emerge, not surprisingly, in explaining why members of these respective 
groups are motivated or not motivated to study abroad. For the study abroad 
students, the most important reasons behind their decisions to study abroad 
include a desire for foreign cross-cultural experiences, the improvement of 
foreign language ability, a desire to live in and make acquaintances from 
another country, an interest in gaining another perspective on their home 
country, a desire for travel, and a deeper understanding of a particular host 
country. Ranked Just below these items was the expectation that the study 
abroad experience would Improve career prospects. Of only moderate impor- 
tance in the students' decision to study abroad was the opportunity to become 
acquainted with subject matter not offered at their home institution. Of even 
less importance were that friends also were going on study abroad programs 
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or that the study abroad experience might help establish ties with one's own 
family or ethnic heritage. 

The comparison group students were asked how interested they were in 
studying abroad. Only 23 percent had little or no interest, and as many as 66 
percent indicated they were moderately willing to commit time and money to 
study abroad. When queried further about their reasons for not studying 
abroad, 50 percent indicated that it was unnecessary for their course of studies, 
40 percent suggested that it would be inappropriate for their majors, and 46 
percent thought that study abroad might delay their graduation. In short, the 
primary reasons for studying abroad are the students' desire to experience new 
cultures and to learn the language of the host country. Academic reasons appear 
to be of secondary importance. 

This suggests that greater numbers of qualified and academically able 
students would participate in study abroad programs if they were j^erceived as 
more clearly related to the students' academic programs and the institutions' 
cunricub, underscoring the importance of integrating study abroad programs 
into the academic core of the university. 

Career Perspectives and Study Abroad 

It was clearly not possible to compare study abroad students and the com- 
parison group with respect to perceptions of the relationship of study abroad 
to the students' realization of internationally oriented careers. 

A substantial number of study abroad students noted that career plans were 
a significant factor in their decision to study abroad. Between 20 and 25 percent 
of them planned on careers in international business and viewed the upcoming 
experience abroad as almost essential to their career development. A very high 
proportion of the students, between 87 and 95 percent, felt they would be able 
to utilize the general aspects of their international exi)erlence in their later 
professional life. Over 50 percent of these students indicated that their careers 
would most likely involve some sort of international contact; and somewhat 
fewer than 50 percent expected that their careers would involve living and 
working in foreign countries. 

International Understanding 

Intensive analysis of the questionnaires administered to the study abroad and 
the comparison groups, using a method called step-wise disci iminant analysis, 
showed that five variables contributed Independently to differences between 
the two groups in international understanding. It is Important to note that 
international understanding should not be considered static; rather, it is time 
and place dependent and the product of a complex set of dynamic interactions 
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that involve one's orientation to changing circumstances and events. The five 
variables that contributed to differentiation between the two groups of students 
were: 

(a) ''Cultural Interests/' defined by the students* awareness of problems 
common to many nations, concern for problems of the Third World, 
need for closer cooperation among nations, etc. 

(b) "Domestic Orientation," a composite variable defined by attitudes 
involving restriction of immigration of foreigners to the United States, 
the importance of duty towards the United States, the significance of 
patriotism and loyalty, etc. 

(c) Participation in international clubs. 

(d) Academic learning styles: organized approach to studies, analytical 
abilities, degree of intellectual independence. 

(e) Interest in cunrent events and international affairs. 

The study abroad group scored significantly higher than the comparison 
group on Cultural Interests, their participation in international clubs, the self- 
discipline and independence that characterized their learning style, and their 
interest in current events and international affairs. The most salient factor 
differentiating the study abroad students from the comparison group students 
was Cultural Interests. The second most salient variable accounting for differen- 
ces between the groups was Domestic Orientation. The study abroad students 
were higher in the Cultural Interests scores and lower in their Domestic 
Orientation scores than the comi^rison group. The combination of just these 
two composite variables provides a relatively powerful model for predicting who 
is and who is not likely to study abroad. 

Although we have no data on how differences develop between the study 
abroad students and students who remain on their home campuses during their 
junior year, we do have strong indications that the students differ in predictable 
ways. Further research is needed to address questions such as how students* 
interests in other cultures develop and how students' perceptions of study 
abroad are shaped. 
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Chapter 3: 
Study Abroad Experiences 



Unlike most efforts to assess the effects of study abroad experiences, the Study 
Abroad Evaluation Project (SAEP) was designed to make it possible to find out 
(1) in what respects and to what e}ctent changes occurred in the study abroad 
group and (2) how these changes differ from those that occurred in the 
comparison group of students who did not go abroad. The design makes it 
possible to relate the changes in the study abroad group to their various 
overseas experiences and to explain more and less satisfactory outcomes, in 
part, at least, by the academic and other experiences of the students. 

Information on the students* study abroad experiences was obtained 
through the post-study abroad questionnaire, administered in the autumn of 
1985 to students from all four participating U.S. institutions. The number of 
respondents per country in which the students studied was as follows: France, 
102; the United Kingdom, 75; the Federal Republic of Germany, 69; and 
Sweden, 5; for a total of 251. 

Accommodations 

The American undergraduates who studied in Europe had a variety of different 
living situations, depending on the country in which they studied. In Sweden, 
West Genmany, and the United Kingdom, the majority of the students (upward 
of 75 percent) lived in university dormitories. In France, by contrast, half of the 
students resided in apartments or in private homes; only 13 percent of students 
studying in France lived in university dormitories. Most of the students, regard- 
less of host country, lived primarily with students who were nationals of the 
countiy. In France, 21 percent of the students lived with other Americans, a 
much higher percentage than in the other countries. 

Academic Aspects of Study Abroad 

While abroad, the majority of the students (66 pt^rcent) took at least a few 
courses which they could not or would not have taken on their home campuses. 
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Over hdif (57 percent) reported that they had developed new areas of interest 
and 68 percent reported that they took courses to broaden their academic and 
cultural backgrounds. These findings strongly suggest the the experience 
abroad enabled the students to expand their academic and intellectual horizons 
beyond what they might have been had the students stayed at home. 

The students were asked also to make qualitative judgments about the 
education they received in their host country. This meant comparing the 
academic standards of their home and host institutions and providing their 
perceptions of the academic standards expected of American students as 
contrasted with host country students. With regard to host country academic 
standards, the students rated those in West Genmany and France lower and 
those in Sweden and the United Kingdom about the same as the standards at 
home. Comparing the academic standards expected of American students and 
those of host country students, the study abroad group felt that less was 
expected of them, except in the United Kingdom. It may be that the students' 
judgment of academic standards in France and West Genfnany was colored by 
the less rigorous treatment they were accorded. In those countries, also, they 
experienced greater difficulty in becoming integrated in the host institutions, 
which may have led them to have somewhat distorted perceptions of local 
academic standards. 

Asked to comment on aspects of their home institutions that they had learned 
to appreciate more as a result of their sojourn abroad, the study abroad group 
noted most frequently matters related to the organization of lectures and classes 
and the use of frequent assignments and evaluations. A few representative 
quotes follow: 

"Basically, I like the relationship between the student and the teacher. At 
my home institution, I knew specifically what I was supposed to study 
each night. Yet in Bordeaux it was left up to ttie student." 

"I learned to appreciate the grading system and diversity of material at 
my home institution. I like having my work evaluated throughout the year 
rather than having everything ride on a final exam." 

Comparison group students were asked to comment on those aspects of 
the junior year at their home institution that they especially liked or appreciated. 
Their comments tended to focus specifically on the quality of the instructors and 
organization of classes. 

"Professors are usually very interesting, and the teaching assistants I have 
had have all been committed to helping me get as much as possible out 
of the course." 
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Stu<fy Abroad Experiences 



When study abroad students were asked about those aspects of the home 
institution which they had become more critical of as a result of studying abroad, 
they often focused on the perception that students were ''spoon-fed/' treated 
as though they were not mature, independent learners, and forced to work 
under the artificial pressure of external rewards such as grades. 

'The rigorous structure, inflexibility and rate at which information is 
transmitted to students. There is very little time for contemplation or 
development of individual thoughts regarding a subject." 

"Mostly the emphasis on the textbook as a teaching utensil rather than a 
guideline." 

"Spoon-feeding students with what to do, what to read, and what to 
memorize, rather than making students think for themselves." 

The critical comments made by the comparison group students generally 
focused on problems such as the ten-week quarter at the University of Califor- 
nia, large classes, and too much emphasis on factual information. While the 
study abroad students were somewhat critical of the academic aspects of some 
their host universities, they tended to think that their general intellectual 
development during the study abroad period was greater than if they had 
remained on their home campuses for their junior year. Some of their comnents 
are revealing in this regard: 

France 

"Much of my intellectual development came through experiences outside 
the classroom while I was abroad. The opposite would be true at home." 

"IVe learned to accomplish more intellectually (to be more critical) in 
everyday activities." 

"It wasn't so much that I learned more in the classes I took over there, but 
there was a different bias on the infonnation. 

"It was quite interesting to learn about U.S. history from a foreign view. 
Also, just being in another culture and another country you learn a lot." 

West Germany 

"Academic accomplishment: much less abroad. Classes met once a week, 
no reading classes were usually required. Intellectual development: there 
much more. My horizons broadened considerably. My mind opened to 
new ideas." 
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United Kingdom 

"Not only did I really team to Improve my writing (which was already 
good) due to so much emphasis on papers in England, but associating 
with so many Europeans tremendously broadened my interest in the 
European community, their role in world affairs, and history." 

"I was tested less, but had to do more private research and write more 
essays, so although I may have learned fewer ""facts," I learned to research 
and write better, and to study what I choose." 

In summary, the study abroad period was an academically and intellectually 
enriching time. A sizeable minority of the students wished th^ir European stay 
could have been extended beyond the single academic year and very few 
wished the stay had been shorter. 

Personal Aspects of the Study Abroad Experience 

Academics constitutes just one dimension of the experience the study abroad 
students have. Several other aspects of their lives abroad contribute to the 
richness of their overall experience. Extracurricular activities like clubs, athletics, 
social and cultural events, travel, reading, people watching, and discussions 
with host country students and other nationals are important in helping the 
students become involved in the foreign culture and provide insight into that 
culture. 

One of the most valuable activities that American students engage in while 
in Europe is travel. After the period of foreign study has begun, the average 
time spent traveling is well over 30 days. The amount of travel by the students 
is fairly consistent, regardless of their European host country. The richness of 
the experiences that the students gain from travel and the significant role that 
travel plays in their general development is exemplified by the following 
comments: 

France 

"Fifteen days in Israel at Passover time. I saw a culture and a religion even 
more apart from that of my own country or host country. Very enlighten- 
ing and educational." 

''A French-affiliated trip to the Soviet Union was a highlight of my total 
year abroad. The cliche ''my eyes were finally opened to reality" applies 
here — being able to meet Soviet citizens, talk to them in private about 
their insights on their government^ etc., provided me with much to think 
about, especially reevaluating my feelings of my own country — realizing 
how extremely lucky I am to be a U.S. citizen." 
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Sweden 

"Visiting all countries and experiencing their < ^tures, but especially 
Eastern Bloc countries. It was important to see bom the realities and the 
Western myths." 

United Kingdom 

"I learned to make decisions and live with mistalies. I met lots of people. 
Learned a lot about art.'' 

In addition to travel, personal interaction with a variety of host country 
nationals, both students and others, plays an important part in shaping the study 
abroad experience. Contacts with the teaching staff of the host institution and 
contacts with fellow American students were considered to be important but of 
substantially less significance. And contacts with administrative representatives 
of the home country or with home country faculty were not seen as being 
important at all. Here are some repres^.'^ntative comments: 

France 

'The students of the host country. They gave me the fullest opportunity 
to learn about France and the French." 

"My host family because I felt I could get from them the feelings, reactions, 
etc. of the average French person." 

West Germanif 

"Students from host and home countries: it is important to talk and learn 
from them and verbalize my own thoughts." 

United Kingdom 

"Students and people of the host country— I totally immersed myself with 
them— they showed me a portion of their culture I never would have 
othenvise seen." 

The most important medium for personal exp)erience in the host country 
was conversation with host nationals. Nonfiction, journals, television programs, 
and lectures contributed only marginally to the students' general understanding 
and appreciation of the culture and society in which they lived. In sum, the 
academic aspects of the study abroad year constitute only one dimension, albeit 
a very important one, of the study abroad experience. Other factors that 
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contribute substantially are development of personal kTiOwledge, self-con- 
fidence, independence, cultural awareness, and social abfiities. 

The limitations of the academic side of the experience raise some questions 
that need further exanr.ination. Language undoubtedly plays a significant role 
in this, as well as some major differences between the American system of higher 
education and the systems of higher education of the Federal Republic of 
Germany and of France. Since integration into the academic life of the host 
institution is a stated goal of many American study abroad programs, the issue 
should be given considerable attention. 
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Chapter 4: 

Language Development During Study Abroad 



One of the primary objectives of study abroad, a key objective sliarcd by tiie 
students wlio go abroad and by the institutions that establish study abroad 
programs, is the improvement of the students' foreign language skills. For 
example, the Regents of the University of California, in establishing the 
University's Education Abroad Program in 1961, asserted that, among other 
goals, the "Improvement of the student^* communication with all aspects of a 
foreign society by de«;eloping their skL in the use of a foreign language" was 
of primary Importance. The majority of students who study abroad, with the 
obvious exception of those who study in English-speaking countries, rank the 
development and refinement of foreign language skills as their top priority goal 
(Carlson and Yachimowicz, 1987; Prater, Banntia. Larkin, & Weaver, 1980). 
The significance of study abroad for the development of foreign language 
proficiency was emphasized also by President Carter's Commission on Foreign 
Language and International Studies, in its 1979 report, Strength through 
Wisdom. 

The Tests Used 

In examining the effects of study abroad on language proficiency, the SAEP 
has the great advantage of providing assessments of such proficiency both 
before and after the overseas sojourn. Two kinds of measurement approaches 
were used . One is a self-appraisal method developed by the Educational Testing 
Service (ETS), which consists of "can do" statements by the students' assess- 
ment of their l^inj^uage ability in four areas; speaking, listening comprehension, 
reading, and writing. The items are arranged inaGuttman-likescale, i.e., in an 
ascending order of difficulty. The task of the individual completing the scale is 
to indicate those items that he or she can do quite easily in the foreign language 
at issue. Tables 4 -7 show their proficiency in the four domains, as well as their 
self-appraisals on these scales before and after their study abroad experiences 
in France and West Genmany. 
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Table 4 

Self-Appraisal of Verbal AbUlty Prior to and After Study Abroad 



OpCqlUng 9KIII 


French 
Prior After 


German 
Prior After 


i^unt to len in me languaye 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Say the days of the week 


99% 


100% 


lUUTb 


JlUUTb 


Give the current date 
(month, day» year) 


99% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Order a simple meal In a restaurant 


96% 


100% 


93% 


100% 


Ask for directions on the street 


95% 


100% 


95% 


100% 


Riiii rlnihfxi Ip a HPDiiHmpnt store 


91% 


99% 


84% 


100% 


Introduce yourself In social situations 
and use appropriate greetings and 
iMuPotakinn exDressions 

IVaVw KlfVIIIM 


88% 


98% 


86% 


100% 


Give simple biographical Information 
about yourself (pbce of birth, 
comnosition of familu. earlu 
schooling, etc.) 


96% 


100% 


98% 


100% 


Talk about your favorite hobby at 
cnmp lenath usina aDDroDriate 
vocabulary 


63% 


93% 


67% 


96% 


Describe vour present job. studies, 
or other major life activity accurately 
and in detail 


76% 


97% 


52% 


97% 


Tell what you plan to be doing five 
years from now, using appropriate 
vocabularv 


56% 


95% 


46% 


93% 


Describe your country's educational 

ayalclli 111 SKJlIil^ Ulciau 


49% 


87% 


46% 


86% 


State and support with examples and 
reasons a position on a controversial 
topic (for example, birth control, 
nuclear safety, environmental 
pollution) 


36% 


78% 


25% 


73% 


Describe the system of government 
in your country 


35% 


81% 


29% 


67% 


Mean percent across categories 


77% 


95% 


73% 


94% 
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Table 5 

Self-Appraisal of Listening Ability Prior to and After Study Abroad 



French Gennan 



Ltotenlng SUU 


Prior 


After 


Prior 


After 


Understand very simple statements 
or questions ("Hello, how are you?", 
"What is your name?") 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


In face-to-face conversation, 
understand a native speaker who is 
speaking slowly and carefully 
(deliberately adapting his or her 
speech to suit you) 


100% 


100% 


98% 


100% 


On the telephone, understand a 
native speskzx who is speaking to 
you slowly and carefully (deliberately 
adapting his or her speech to suit yoii) 


96% 


100% 


97% 


100% 


In face-to-face conversation with a 
native speaker who is speaking slowly 
and carefully, tell whether the speaker is 
referring to the past, present, or future 


95% 


99% 


98% 


99% 


In face-to-face conversation understand 
a native speaker who is speaking as 
quickly and colloquially as he or she 
would to another native speaker 


35% 


89% 


38% 


75% 


Understand movies without subtitles 


34% 


87% 


26% 


84% 


Understand news broadcasts 


24% 


82% 


22% 


87% 


On the radio, understand the words 
of a song you have not heard beforr 


10% 


38% 


18% 


45% 


Understand play-by-play descriptions 
of sports events on the radio 


10% 


39% 


11% 


48% 


Understand two native speakers when 
they are talking rapidly to one another 


23% 


81% 


27% 


68% 


On the telephone, understand a native 
speaker who is talking as quickly and 
as colloquially as he or she would to 
another native speaker 


11% 


74% 


15% 


57% 


Mean percent across skill categories 


49% 


78% 


50% 


74% 
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Table 6 

Self-Appraised of Reading Ability Prior to and After Study Abroad 



French German 



Reading Skill 


Prior 


After 


Prior 


After 


Read personsd letters or notes written 
to you in which the writer has 
deliberately used simple words and 
constructions 


99% 


99% 


98% 


99% 


Read on store fronts the type of store 
or the services provided (for example, 
"dry cleaning/* "bookstore," or 
"butcher") 


96% 


99% 


98% 


99% 


Understand newspaper headlines 


99% 


99% 


91% 


99% 


Read personal letters and notes written 
as they would be a native spealfer 


75% 


now 
99% 


o4% 


yy% 


Read and understand magazine articles 
at a level similar to those found in Time 
or Newsweek, without using a dictionary 


51% 


97% 


30% 


97% 


Read popular novels without using a 
dictionaiy 


13% 


95% 


6% 


95% 


Read newspaper "want ads" with 
comprehension, even when many 
abbreviations are used 


31% 


91% 


23% 


91% 


Read highly technical material in a 
particular academic or professional field 
with no use or very infrequent use of a 
dictionary 


15% 


80% 


16% 


80% 


Mean percent across skill categories 60% 


95% 


53% 


95% 
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Table 7 

Self-Assessment of Writing Ability Prior to and After Study Abroad 

French German 
Skill Prior After Prior After 



I cannot really communicate any 
information in the language of the SAP 
host country through writing 










I can write a few sentence w In the 
language of the SAP host country, 
using very basic vocabulary and 
structures 






1% 




1 can wriie rsiaiivsiy siinpie iieiiis \sucn 
as a short note to a friend) that 
communicate basic messages but usually 
contain a considerable number of 
misspellings and/or granrunatlcal errors 


18% 


5% 


34% 


12% 


I can write fairly long personal letters 
as well as uncomplicated business letters, 
which convey meaning accurately and 
which contain relatively few enrors, 
although they are not completely 

lUlWlllClUW 111 IcApifpSOlwll 






6?% 


76% 


I can write complex personal and 
business letters, ^ well as many other 
kinds of documents (for example, a 
letter to tne euitor oi tne locai 
newspaper) using In each case the 
particular vocabulaiy and style of 
expression appropriate to the particular 
writing situation. There Is only an 
occasional hint that I am not a native 
unrlter of the language. 


6% 


15% 


3% 


11% 


My writing, in all situations, cannot 
be distinguished from that of an 
educated native speaker of the SAP 
host countiy 




3% 




1% 
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The second kind of measure is an oral interview to assess speaking abilities, 
whicli range in competence from that of a novice to that of a native speaker. 
The Interview is carried out by one or two trained testers who have native 
speaker proficiency and extensive training in the use of this approach. In the 
case of the SAEP, oral interviews were conducted in Genman with 33 University 
of California and University of Colorado students who were to study in West 
Germany before and after studying abroad. 

Language Competency, Before and After 

Discussing "before and after*" with regard to the study abroad group's language 
proficiency is not a simple matter, especially the ''before" part of the phrase. 
The complexity results from the fact that the students' self-appraisals of their 
speaking proficiency before departure are not consistent with the appraisals of 
those who conducted oral interviews with them. The interviews were based on 
the system developed by the American Council on the Teaching of Foreign 
L?inguages (ACTFL) and the Educational Testing Service (ETS), 

The students' self-evaluations (see again, Tables 4 -7) indicate that they 
considered themselves quite proficient in speaking the language of ) '^ir 
prospective host country. The oral interview results (see Table 8) suggest that 
confidence in the validity of the students' self-evaluations may be misplaced. 

Inspection of Table 8 will show that 15 of the 37 sojourners interviewed 
were considered to be at the Intenmediate level ("Able to satisfy some survival 
needs and some limited social demands").* 



Table 8 

ACTFL/ETS Oral Interview Scale Levels and Frequencies Prior to Study Abroad 



Superior 5 

Advanced + 3 

Advanced 4 

Advanced- 4 

Intermediate + 4 

Intermediate 15 

Intermediate-* 2 



^he other ACTTFL categories are as foOows: Intermediate minus — ''Able to satisfy basic sun/ival 
needs and minimum courtesy requirements/ Intenrnediate plus — ''Able to satisfy most sunnal 
needs and limited social demands. ^ Advanced — "Able to satisfy routine social demands and limited 
work requirements/ Advanced phis — "^Able to satisfy most work requirements and show some 
ability to conununicate on concrete topics relating to particular interests and special fields of 
competence/ Superior — "^All performance above advemced phis/ 
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Comparison of the data in Table 8 with the before and after self-evaluations 
found in Tables 4 -7 indicates that the students* assessments of their speaking 
abilities prior to living abroad are significantly higher than the assessments of 
the oral interviewers of their speaking proficiency. One probable reason for this 
inflated self-evaluation is that students who are selected for study abroad have 
generally had only limited experience in using the language of the host country 
and have not had the types of foreign language and cultural experiences that 
would allow them to place their own language proficiency in the context of 
living and studying in a foreign culture. Changes in the language proficiency of 
the study abroad group are shown in Tables 4 -7 (the self-appraisals) and in 
Table 9 (the results of the post-return oral interviews). 



Inspection of these tables shows substantial Increases in language proficien- 
cy for each language category. The areas in which the students felt they had 
attained the highest levels of proficiency were listening, speaking, and reading. 
Writing continued to provide the students with the greatest difficulty. One 
reason for this is that the amount of writing (especially evaluated writing) they 
do in the language of the host country is quite limited. Another reason for the 
modest gains in writing is probably that writing is tlie most difficult of the various 
areas of language acquisition. (Another factor may be the fact that the self-ap- 
praisal writing scale is rather restricted. The amount of gain required to move 
from one level of proficiency to another is more substantial than for the other 
self-appraisal scales.) 

With regard to speaking proficiency after studying abroad, there is far more 
agreement between the students' self-appraisals and the assessments emerging 
from the oral interviews (see Table 9): both reveal very substantial speaking 



Table 9 

ACTFL/ETS Post-Study Abroad Oral Interview 
Levels and Frequencies 



Superior 

Advanced + 

Advanced 

Advanced- 

Intennediate+ 

Intermediate 

Intermediate- 



10 
1 
6 
1 
0 
2 
0 
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proficiency. What is more, when the results of the orzd Inteiviews before and 
after study abroad are contrasted, they show very significant gains in proficien- 
cy. Indeed, if one "averages" out the levels of oral proficiency before and after, 
it becomes clear that the students moved from rather poor control of the German 
language to levels of proficiency that are outstanding. To our Imowledge, gains 
in language proficiency of this magnitude have not been documented in 
language courses which do not involve a sojourn abroad. 

These results are impressive and encouraging. Nonetheless, it is good to 
keep in mind that gains in language proficiency may not be permanent 
(CampbeU & Schnell, 1987). This issue should be included in future work in 
the area. Another caveat concerns whether the results are applicable to lan- 
guages other than those assessed in the present study. V\/hile the magnitude of 
changes documented for French and Gennan may be applicable to Spanish 
and Swedish, it may not be applicable to languages that are substantially more 
difficult for English-speaking persons, like Japanese, Korean, or Chinese. 
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Chapter 5: 

Changes in International Perspectives 



The improvement in language proficiency is exceedingly impressive, but lan- 
guage proficiency is, basically, a means to other ends. As the Regents of the 
University of California put it, the ultimate objective is ''communication with all 
aspects of a foreign society" — as well as new perspectives on their own country. 
It is important, therefore, to examine the ways in which and the extent to which 
the study abroad students acquired new insight into their host and home 
countries. Comparisons between the study abroad group and comparison 
group are useful. 

Knowledge of International Affairs 

Prior to the junior year, most students, whether or not they were to study 
abroad, showed a moderate interest in other countries and in international 
affairs. Not surprisingly, the study abroad group's interest in international affairs 
was significantly greater after their foreign sojourn. The students who remained 
in the United States also showed higher interest in international affairs after the 
junior year than prior to it, but the degree of change was greater for the study 
abroad group. This result is consistent with the expectation that college students 
generally tend to develop deeper interests in foreign affairs (Sell, 1983). 

Knowledge of and Attitudes toward Host Country and Home Country 

While the study abroad group's knowledge about their host country prior to 
their sojourn was poor to moderate, it increased dramatically as a result of 
having lived and studied in that country. The areas of greatest gain were those 
that touched the students' lives most directly and were, therefore, most salient 
to them. These areas included the system of postsecondaiy education, cultural 
life, customs and traditions, social structure, and dominant social issues. Chan- 
ges in the level of knowledge in subjects that were somewhat more distant from 
the students' personal experience, such as the economic system and the foreign 
policy, were Impressive but of lesser magnitude. 
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The students* level of knowledge about their host country was not great prior 
to study abroad, but their opinions about the same aspects of the country were 
quite positive. For example, in contrast to their level of knowledge, the students' 
attitudes towards postsecondary education in the country in which they were 
to study were very favorable, as were diso attitudes towards social structure, 
customs and traditions, and foreign policy. After their return, the study abroad 
students continued to have favorable opinions about the host country's cultural 
life and its customs and traditions. Somewhat lower, but still consistent with the 
views expressed prior to study abroad, were the opinions about the media, 
social structure, and civic life. In significant contrast to these persisting vieivs 
was the clearly lower opinion the students came tc hold of the system of 
postsecondary education in their host country. The greatest downward change 
occurred after studying in France, followed by the Federal Republic of Gemiany 
and the United Kingdom. 

Prior to the junior year, students in both the study abroad group and the 
comparison group viewed postsecondary education in the United States quite 
positively. After tiieir year abroad, the study abroad group viewed U.S. 
postsecondary education slightly more positively (the difference is not sig- 
nificant statistically), and the comparison group continued to value it highly. 
The nature of the academic experiences that are related to these more negative 
opinions will be discus^ in the next chapter. 

The study abroad group's views of U.S. foreign policy were not very 
favorable in the first place and became less favorable yet during their sojourn 
abroad. The comparison group, which was somewhat more favorable towards 
U.S. foreign policy than the study abroad group botii before and after the junior 
yaiar, became slightly (but not significantly in statistical terms) more negative in 
the course of the junior year. 

The views of the study abroad students toward the media, the social 
structure, and the customs and traditions of the United States did not change 
appreciably. 

In sum, there were dramatic changes in the study abroad group's level of 
knowledge about the host country and, with one exception, no great change in 
its overall positive evaluation of the institutions of the host country. The 
important exception was the host country's system of postsecondary education. 

International Understanding 

The variables that contributed most to differences between the study abroad 
group and the comparison group in the cognitive dimension of international 
understanding showed some changes after the junior year. These variables 
were: (a) Cultural Interest and Respect and (b) Peace and Cooperation. 
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With respect to both these variables, the study abroad group scored higher 
than the comparison group. In general, the differences detected between the 
two groups prior to the junior year continued to exist afterwards. Neither group 
increased significantly in the cognitive aspects of international understanding, 
although there was a statistically nonsignificant tendency for the study abroad 
group to score higher on Peace and Cooperation and on Cultural and Social 
Interest subsequent to the year abroad. 

So far as the affective dimension of international understanding is con- 
cerned, there appear to be divergencies between the study abroad and com- 
parison groups in Domestic Orientation, both prior and subsequent to the Junior 
year. There seems to be a tendency for the comparison group to be higher in 
this dimension at the later time; the opposite is true for the study abroad group, 
which became somewhat less "domestically oriented.^ No such trend can be 
infenred for the International Concern factor, although the comparison group 
appears to have a lower score on this dimension after the junior year than 
before. 
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Chapter 6: 
Academic Issues 



A certain disenchantment with the educational systems of the host countries, 
especially those of France and the Federal Republic of Genmany, has already 
been noted. We shall explore further in this chapter the sources of this dis- 
enchantment, as well as the effects of study abroad on the study abroad group's 
orientation to academic work. 

Plroblemt During Study Abroad 

If students studying in a country other than their own have problems, it Is 
important to detennine how many of these difficulties arise from adapting to a 
new culture and to what extent they have to do with the fact that students, 
wherever they are, have coping problems. Is the foreign student, wherever he 
or she Is, more "student" than "foreign?" (Coelho-Oudegeest, 1971; Walton, 
1%7). 

In their extensive cross-national study of over 2,500 students in eleven 
countries, Klineberg and Hull (1979) found that the most significant problems 
that sojourners have are related to language, finances, adjusting to a new 
educational system, and coping with the customs and social nomis of the host 
country. It has been suggested that students who study in countries whose 
cultures stand in marked contrast to their own will be more likely to experience 
problems than students who come from countries more similar to the host 
culture (David, 1971; Famham & Bochner, 1982; Hull, 1978; Morris, 1960; 
Smith, 1955). In the present investigation, the study abroad and comparison 
groups were asked to indicate the extent to which they had problems during 
their sojourn abroad or their junior year, particularly academic problems. 
These included taking courses and/or examinations in a foreign language, 
academic level of the courses, teaching methods, financial matters, counseling, 
etc. Analysis shows that two factors accounted for most of the variance: 

(a) ''Academic Problems,** defined as matters having to do with the 
academic level of courses, teaching and/or learning methods, etc. 
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(b) "Integration/Life Style Problems," defined by Interaction with host 
country students, counseling, and climate. 

As can be seen from an Inspection of the mean in Table 10, the idy abroad 
students, on average, did not tend to have significant problems in the areas 
queried. 

While the means and standard deviations for the student sojourners were 
not shown in Table 10, they were remarkably similar regardless of the country 
In which they studied. The only exceptions were that the students who studied 
in France indicated that they had too much contact with other American 
students and that at French universities administrative matters tended to be 
somewhat difficult to adjust to. No difference was found between the study 
abroad and the comparison group on Academic Problems; not surprisingly, the 
study abroad group had more problems in the Integration/Life S^le dimension. 

Leamine Styles and AbiliUet 

With regard to learning styles, analysis showed four relatively independent 
dimensions: 

(a) "Intellectuality," defined as applying theories or abstract l<nowledge 
to practical issues; abstract problem solving, formulating and using 
hypotheses 

(b) "Academic Style," defined by such characteristics as cooperating 
with others in academic work, articulating own thoughts and views, 
and choosing tasks commensurate with abilities 

(c) "Work Habits," defined as working continuously, having discipline 
in learning, planning and following through 

(d) "Persistence," i.e. , assuming a heavy worit load, working under time 
pressure 

Before and after their overseas sojourn, the study abroad group scored 
higher than the comparison group on the first two of these dimensions. While 
this difference was consistent over time, both groups scored higher on the 
Intellectuality factor over time. Neither group increased in their Academic Style 
score over time, however. 

The results of these analyses of the learning styles data indicate quite clearly 
that prior to the junior year, the study abroad students viewed themselves to be 
somewhat more capable than the comparison group in abstract and hypotheti- 
cal thinking abilities. Both group)s perceived themselves to have increased 
significantly in these abilities in the time span between the administration of the 
first and second measures. 
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Table 10 

Princlped Factor Anedysls of Problems During the Year: 
Study Abroad Group 



Academic Problem* 


I 


II 


Mean S.D. 


Academic level of courses too easy 


.44 


-.09 


3.96 


1.13 


Differences In teaching/learning 
methods 


.53 


.03 


3.50 


1.12 


Readiness on part of teaching staff 
to meet and/or help foreign students 


.65 


.00 


3.85 


1.17 


Differences In class or student project 
group size 


.65 


-.03 


4.11 


1.11 


Administrative matters 


.41 


.24 


3.67 


1.23 


Financial matters 


.40 


-.06 


4.07 


1.10 


Integration/Life Style Problems 


1 


II 


Mean S.D. 


Interaction among/with host country 
students 


-.19 


.66 


3.99 


1.10 


Guidance concerning non-academic 
matters 


.12 


.59 


4.15 


1.05 


Guidance concerning academic matters 


.35 


.47 


3.72 


1.23 


Climate, food, health, etc. 


-.08 


.37 


3.94 


1.11 


Unrotated eigenvalues of 
correlation matrix 


3.85 0.88 






Proportion of variance 


.84 


16 







Scale 

l=Veiy serious problem « ► 5= No problem at all 
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Ways of Thinking and Learning 

The Importance that the study abroad students attribute to certain ways of 
thinking and learning was measured only after their return from their overseas 
sojourn, not before departure; the "before"* measure is a retrospective one. 
Table 11 shows the items that students were asked about and the means and 
standard deviations for the retrospective before and after responses. 

Several interesting before and after contrasts emerge. Areas considered to 
be more important after than before the study abroad experience for the 
students* learning and intellectual development appear to be: systematic think- 
ing, familiarity with different schools of thought, developing one's own point of 
view, obtaining knowledge from different disciplines, and independent work. 
Ares^ that the students appear to consider less important after their sojourn 
abroad are learning facts and studying to get good grades. 

Personal Self-Efficacy 

It has been repeatedly asserted that an extended sojoum abroad can offer the 
individual challenges and opportunities that result in intellectual growth 
(Abrams, 1960), expansion of one's "world view" (Sanford, 1%2), more 
positive attitudes toward foreigners (Sell, 1983), enhanced self-concept 
(Caresello & Greiser, 1976), and greater sociabUity (McGuigan, 1984). While 
it is not made explicit, the external source of both cognitive and emotional 
development is based on "disequilibrating** experiences (see, for example, 
Allport, 1955; Block, 1982; Festinger, 1957; Luria, 1976; Piaget, 1950). In 
order for an event to be disequilibrating, there must be a "mismatch" between 
the individual's level of mental organization and the external event (Hunt, 
1965). If the mismatch is not too great, the external event or events can be 
incorporated into the existing cognitive and affective structures, and can 
catalyze change as the individual seeks to accommodate to the new information. 

Fundamentally important to this process is how one perceives and reacts to 
particular environmental circumstances and challenges. One of Ihe noncogni- 
tive variables of interest to us In the context of study abroad is an individuars 
personal self-efficacy. Our interest in personal self-efficacy Ls based on the view 
that (a) an extended sojoum abroad will positively affect the sojourner's 
self-concept and (b) one's self-concept is likely to mediate change in several 
important areas that are affected by the study abroad experience. 

The personal self-efficacy scale used here is based on Susan Harter's work 
(1978, 1986). The two key variables identified through factor analysis were: 

(a) "Attitudes Toward Self," defined by such things as the ability to make 
friends, tlie sense of doing the right thing, the sense of being a very 
important riember of a group; 
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Table 11 

Means and Standard Deviations for the Importance of Ways of Thinking and 
Learning: Study Abroad Group 

Before After 





Mean 


(S.D.) 


Mean 


(S.D.) 


Understanding theories 


2.07 


(.91) 


1.78 


(.84) 


Applying knowledge to practical areas 


2.21 


(.%) 


1.72 


(.81) 


Systematk thinking 


2.35 


(93) 


1.72 


(.81) 


Methodology (research methodology, 
computer progreunming, etc.) 


3.01 


(1.11) 


2.67 


(1.20) 


Familiarity with different schools of 
thought 


2.52 


(.91) 


1.72 


(.72) 


Examining relations between 
observations/hypotheses/facts/concepts 


2.51 


(.83) 


2.06 


(.92) 


Obtaining comixirative (e.g., international/ 
European, intercultural) perspectives 


2.74 


(.91) 


1.43 


(.62) 


Developing one's own imint of view 


1.95 


(.93) 


1.43 


(.61) 


Utilizing publications in a foreign language 3.50 


(1.15) 


2.47 


(.93) 


Obtaining knowledge from different 
disciplines (Interdisciplinary approach) 


2.62 


(1.00) 


2.14 


(1.00) 


Out-of-class communication between 
students and teaching staff 


2.60 


(1.04) 


1.80 


(.94) 


Independent work (e.g. writing papers), 
project work 


2.58 


(1.11) 


1.88 


(.99) 


Obtaining regular feedback from teachers 


2.32 


(1.01) 


1.95 


(1.01) 


Learning facts 


2.18 


(.86) 


2.35 


(.96) 


Regular class attendance 


1.82 


(.93) 


1.88 


(.94) 


Studying to get good grades on 
examinations 


1.81 


(.93) 


2.04 


(.96) 


Regarding the teachers as the main source 
of infomiation 


2.60 


(.96) 


3.05 


(.95) 


Taking on a heavy workload 


2.29 


(1.06) 


2.51 


(1.11) 


Selecting demanding courses 


2.16 


(.96) 


1.99 


(.96) 


l=Very lmpo»tant * 




5 s Not important at all 
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(b) ''Sociability/' which includes the sense of having a lot of friends, 
being popular, and doing things with a lot of other students. 

The mean scores of the study abroad and comparison groups were very 
similar both before and after the junior year. Accordingly, the expectation that 
the study abroad experience would result in increased levels of self**confidence 
and sociability was not supported. Further research is required, however, before 
this conclusion can be reached with confidence. Such research needs to 
incorporate a variety of measures both of self-efficacy and of of personal 
control, which is closely related to perceived self-efficacy and which has been 
shown to mediate behavior (Bandura, 1982). There is a substantial body of 
evidence (Lachman, 1986) that suggests interventions like an overseas sojourn 
do affect an individual's perception of personal control and that enhanced levels 
of personal control lead to improved and more effective perfonnance in a 
number of areas. Our findings in this area, then, should be considered provoca- 
tive but not definitive. 

Rnnness of Career Goals 

After their study abroad experience, the majority of the students involved, 
regardless of the country in which they had studied, anticipated that they would 
enter graduate school after receiving their baccalaureate degree. While both the 
study abroad and comparison groups were more detennined or set in their 
career goals after the junior year than before, the students in the comparison 
group were even more set in their future career aspirations than those in the 
study abroad group. The latter are consistently less committed to specific, clearly 
defined career goals than students who do not participate in study abroad. 

As for specific post-study abroad career plans, only a minority of the students 
expected to use their study abroad experience directly; a majority planned on 
careers that could be substantially, but indirectly, enhanced by the knowledge 
and perspectives the sojourn abroad offered. 

The students who went to the United Kingdom were the exception to this, 
perhaps because they had not acquired foreign language proficiency. In 
general, the returned students felt that their study abroad experience would be 
highly va!ii?.ble in enabling them to achieve their professional and/or work-re- 
lated goals. 

A few examples of the study abroad group's career aspirations are the 
following; 

France 

"I would like to work in the field of international education or international 
exchange programs." 
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West Germany 

*To be a professor of economics (intemationed finance, trade) 
'1 would lilce to get a Ph.D. and teach comparative literature." 

United Kingdom 

''Law/academics/' 

^^Sales or managerial position " 

The career aspirations of the students in the comparison group were 
remarkably similar to those of the sojourners who studied in the United 
Kingdom. Academically-rebted career goals were mentioned most often. 

Overall Atse^tment of Effects by Students 

The students who studied abroad we e very thoughtful and reflective in their 
responses to an open-ended question about their experience. Clearly, the year 
abroad was of great significance to them. Some of their efforts to distinguish 
between different kinds of effects — academic, personal, career-related — are 
worth noting. Here are some fairly long examples: 

France 

feel that Tve grown tremendously from my experience abroad. I think 
this will help me in all areas of my life, my professional life as well." 

''Before going abroad my career goals appeared to be set. After my year 
abroad I decided to pursue a new major in addition to the old one. I am 
happy with this decision, had I not gone abroad I might have perhaps 
haphazardly entered the Foreign Service. Regardless of a future career, 
if in International Law/Diplomacy/Govemment or in an unrelated field, I 
am sure my year abroad helped me grow in some ways years in advance 
and the experience will help me deal with all situations in the future." 

Sweden 

'1 found that I'm much more adaptable than I might have thought. By 
the end of the year abroad ! really felt like I belonged in Sweden.'' 

West Germany 

'1 have really been sorting through things in these last weeks, so this 
survey will give you perhaps the most objective picture. I think the most 
Important thing I learned from my year abroad is that NOTHING, 
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NOBODY, and NO PLACE is perfect. It seemed I was always searching 
for perfection and it really stnick home that life is a mi}ced bag when I was 
abroad. I realized that people were people all over the world— «nd we all 
have our quirks. Systems of goverrunent stink and shine on every 
continent— well, you get the idea. It cracked my ''happily ever after"* 
complex and it's making my life now a lot more productive for it. Thanks."" 

''It was the best thing Fve ever done. I grew in every way. Seeing the 
world has widened my knowledge in many areas— from geography to 
world affairs."" 

United Kingdom 

"I think this will stand out as the best experience of my college years. I 
just wish there was a resource (or liaison) to help me get back for graduate 
school. I feel I gained as an individual, through my participation. Despite 
the weather, homesickness, etc.— I would go through the program again 
as it proved to be a most rewarding experience." 
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One of the major objectives of this study was to find out what aspects of the 
individuals themselves and what aspects of the sojoum contribute to variation 
in the observed outcomes of the study abroad experience. 

Change In Language Plroflclency 

Seven characteristics of individual students were shown, through stepwise 
regression analysis, to be significantly related to improvement in language 
proficiency, which was measured by summing the change scores across the four 
language competency self-appraisal scales (listening, sipealdng, reading, and 
writing). The seven statistically significant characteristics (independent vari- 
ables) were gender, academic accomplishment while abroad, positive opinion 
of the host country, increase in knowledge about the host country, level of 
international understanding (as measured by the "Peace and Cooperation" 
dimension of the cognitive international understanding scale), level of personal 
self-efficacy (as reflected by the "Attitude toward Self factor of the self-efficacy 
scale), and "Academic Style," a dimension of the leaniing styles scale assessing 
cooperative attitudes toward academic work. 

The single most powerful predictor of change in language proficiency was 
gender: the males made the greatest gain. Prior to study abroad,the males were 
substantially lower than the females in foreign language proficiency; by the end 
of the sojoum, the males made gains that brought them up to the level of the 
females. 

Four sojoum characteristics were statistically significant predictors of lan- 
guage improvement: degree of Integration Into the host university, living with 
or in the company of host nationals, overall judgment of the worthwhileness of 
the study abroad year, and not associating with other American students. 

These results suggest that Improvements In foreign language proficiency can 
be enhanced In a number of ways. Efforts might be made, for example, to 
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Increase students' knowledge of the host country and to facilitate their Integra- 
tion into the host countiy university and their contact with stuoents from the 
host country. It niay be possible, also, to provide more support to strengthen 
the students' self-confidence In meeting the challenges of studying and living In 
a foreign environment. 

Satisfaction witli tlie Study Abroad Experience 

The study abroad students were very satisfied with their junior year, and there 
were no appreciable differences in satisfaction across the four European host 
countries. The comparison group found their junior year equally satisfying. 

The students felt that it was worthwhile to study abroad for a variety of 
reasons, the most significant being gains In foreign language proficiency, 
perspectives gained on the United States, perspectives gained and knowledge 
acquired about the host country and its peoples, perspectives gained on the 
students' own lives, the opportunity to travel, and a break from previous routine. 
Of secondary importance were e9qx>sure to new teaching methods and subjects 
not offered at the home Institution, career prospects, and exposure to other 
intellectual perspectives In their fields. Of tertiary importance were acquaintance 
with the students' family or ethnic heritage. The reasons given for the study 
abroad period being worthwhile are very similar to the reasons given for 
wanting to study abroad In the first place. 

Students who felt that their year abroad was marked by academic ac- 
complishment and growth. Increased knowledge of the host country, lack of 
academic and personal problems, and a sense of Integration into the university 
of the host country tended, not surprisingly, to be most satisfied with the study 
abroad experience. 

It is important to identify, in turn, the Individual and sojourn characteristics 
that are conducive to Integration into the host university. The significant 
Individual characteristics are the level of academic accomplishment. Improve- 
ment in language proficiency, the students' desire to work cooperatively In 
group i^ettlngs, and the amount of travel done while abroad. The one Important 
sojourn characteristic that emerged was the student's housing anrangement 
while abroad, specifically, living In domiitory situations. 

Academic accomplishment is, then, both an important independent variable 
and an important outcome variable In the study abroad experience. Paradoxi- 
cally, students do not make academic achievements one of their top priorities 
before going abroad, but their satisfaction with the study abroad experience 
depends heavily on their sense of academic accomplishment. The data suggest 
that, along with language accomplishment, academic achievement is perhaps 
the most important dimension of the students' sojourn abroad. This is because 
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both factors enable the students to become Integrated Into the academic life of 
the host Institution, an Important component in determining the extent to which 
study abroad is a rewarding experience. To be sure, all but a small number of 
students consider the experience to have been very worthwhile. Yet in this 
context of very positive assessment by the students, desirable outcomes can be 
enhanced, and one important factor in Improving the outcomes of study abroad 
is to ensure that academic accomplishment is maximized. 

Reintegratloii into the Home Unlvenity 

What happened to the study abroad students after they returned to their home 
universities is not, strictly speaking, one of the outcomes of study abroad 
examined In this study. Yet it is so obviously an "outcome" In the experience 
of the study abroad group that It necessary to discuss it here. 

Study abroad creates a rosy glow in students, but reintegration into the home 
university is another story. Although their academic horizons had broadened 
as a result of studying and living abroad, the study abroad students reported 
that about the only thing related to their overseas sojourn that they did at their 
home institution when they returned was to complete questionnaires. The 
returned study abroad students were enthusiastic and clearly felt "different" as 
a result of having been abroad, but the home Institutions seemed to Ignore their 
experiences and reintegration Into the daily academic and social life of the home 
institution remains problematic. Ideally, reintegration should not be equated 
with "reabsorptlon;" rather, it should mean that the Intellectual, academic, 
personal, and linguistic gains made by the students would be taken into account 
by the home institution so that the returned students could apply their newly 
gained proficiencies to the Intellectual and social life of their home campus. 

At a number of campuses, indeed, efforts are now underway to examine 
"articulation" problems and to facilitate the kind of continuity between study 
abroad and study-on-retum (as well as pre-study abroad) that would both 
benefit both the returned students and contribute to the internationalization of 
their college or university by integrating study abroad Into students' degree 
programs. 
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The effects of study abroad experiences on the lives of participants after they 
complete their undergraduate studies are just as Impoitant as the immediate 
effects of the experiences, yet these effects are poorly understood. Do these 
experiences, indeed, have long-lasting effects? And if so, what is it about their 
experiences that alumni/ae perceive as having been influential? And finally, are 
there objective indicators to distinguish the behavior and attitudes of the 
alumni/ae from Americans who resemble them in significant respects but did 
not have study abroad experiences? 

To address the fourth and final research question— ''what are the long-tenn 
effects of the study abroad experience?"*— biographical information was 
gathered from a sample of study abroad alumni/ae. Our resources necessitated 
limiting the sample to individuals residing In the United States at the time of the 
interview. The sample consisted of randomly selected persons who had par- 
ticipated in an education abroad program in one of the target western European 
countries at intervals of 5, 10, 15, and 20 years ago. Each of the 76 respondents 
completed a one-page profile questionnaire and a half-hour telephone and was 
interviewed in a half-hour telephone discussion. 

At the time of the interview, the vast majority (92 percent) of the sample was 
fully employed, almost two-thirds in professional/technical occupations and less 
than one-third in managerial/administrative work roles. Two-thirds of the 
alumni/ae were manried and one-third single or divorced. Three-fourths of those 
married had a family income of more than $35,000 a year, while only two-fifths 
of the singl^divorced group earned over $35,000. Both marriage and child 
bearing tended to be delayed. Ten percent of the sample had foreign-born 
spouses. 

Higher Education Aspirations, Expectations, and Attainments 

/Ml of the alumni/ae interviewed completed the bachelor's degree; also, 80 
percent of the men and 64 percent of the women had continued into post- 
bachelor's degree work. (See Table 12; the two older and two younger cohorts 
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are collapsed to pennit statistically valid analysis.) These gender differences 
correspond quite closely to the gender trends in American higher education. 
The older age grade males received their doctorates at an earlier age (28) than 
the older females (31 ) , but this d iscrepancy vai . Axes in the younger age grades. 



Table 12 

Percentage Distribution of SAP Sample with Education Beyond 
Bachelor's Degree, by Generation and Sex 

Age at Interview Education Beyond Bachelor's Degree 

(Year Entered College) None Some'^ Matter's Dodaote 



All 25-44 (1960~1979) 


28.9 


6.7 


35.5 


28.9 


Males 


19.4 


3.2 


38.7 


38.7 


Females 


35.6 


8.9 


33.3 


22.2 


I. 40-44 (1960-1964) 


26.7 


6.4 


20.0 


46.7 


Males 






50.0 


50.0 


Females 


26.4 


8.1 


9.1 


45.5 


II. 35-39 (1965-1969) 


13.7 




54.5 


31.8 


Males 


9.1 




45.5 


45.5 


Females 


18.2 




63.6 


18.2 


111. 30-34 (1970-1974) 


29.6 


14.9 


33.3 


22.2 


Males 


36.4 


9.1 


18.2 


36.4 


Femedes 


25.0 


18.7 


43.8 


12.5 


IV. 25-29 (1975-1979) 


58.3 




25.0 


16.7 


Males 


20.0 




60.0 


20.0 


Females 


85.7 


8.9 




13.3 



* Formally enrolL^'d in some post-bachelor's program but no degree earned. 



Employment History and Work-Life 

A very high proportion of the study abroad alumni/ae were, as indicated above, 
in work roles that are classified as ''new middle class occupations," i.e., they 
were in either professional/technical or managerial/administrative positions. 
The percentage distribution of job type by gender and study abroad cohort is 
reported in Table 13» which shows that more men were in professional/technical 
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positions and more women in managerial/administrative ones. Yet what is of 
key interest iiere is not the particular occupational categories of the alumni/ae 
but the extent to which they incorporated their European experiences into their 
work rotes. 



Table 13 

Percentr.^^ Distribution of Employment Category 
by Gender and Study Abroad Cohort 

Gender Cohort 



Employment Categoiy 


Total 


Male 


Female 


I&II 


!II&IV 




(76) 


(31) 


(45) 


(37) 


(39) 


NMC Occup A 


92.1 


93.6 


91.1 


94.6 


89.8 


Prof./tech.^ 


61.8 


71.0 


55.5 


64.9 


59.0 


Manag./admin.2 


30.3 


22.6 


35.6 


29.7 


30.8 


Other 


7.9 


6.4 


8.9 


5.4 


10.2 



^ New middle class occupations (i.e. professional/technical and managerial/ad- 
ministrative positions) 

^ Professional, technical, and kindred workers 
^ Managers, officials, and proprietors except farm 



Maximlzers and minimalists. Two patterns emerge among the alumni/ae: 
there are the "maximizers," 45 out of 76, who incorporate their European study 
abroad and other significant transnational experiences into their career values 
and employment practices; and there are the ''minimalists," 31 out of 76, who 
reported that their foreign experiences are valued in retrospect but are not 
appreciably relevant to their current work life. The characteristics of the maxi- 
mizers are of special interest here. 

There were almost equal proportions of men (58 percent) and women (60 
percent) among the maximizers. Maximizers were slightly more frequent in the 
younger cohort (61 percent) than in the older one (57 percent). Greater 
differences emerged when the maximizers were compared to the minimalists in 
terms of the highest educational degree earned: 60 percent of those with 
advanced degrees were maximizers, but only 44 percent of the minimalists 
obtained advanced degrees. Also, a much higher proportion of maximizers were 
in professional/technical occupations (70 percent) , as compared with 43 percent 
of tlie minimalists. Further analyses showed that the maximizers tended to be 
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25 to 34 year old males and 35 to 44 year old females, with no differences 
related to highest educational attainment; but minimalists tended to be older 
males with advanced degrees and younger females with bachelor's degrees 
only. 

Types of maximizem. Five broad groupings of maximizers were Identified: 
(a) those who had roles in educational institutions, (b) those with positions in 
transnational structures, (c) independent professionals, (d) maximizers of small 
chances in complex organizations, and (e) the deeply committed but situation- 
ally constrained. 

(a) Roles in educational institutions. The growing interest in the ix)st-World 
War II U.S. educational system in introducing an international dimension into 
teaching and research provided opportunities to maximizers at both the secon- 
daiy and tertiaiy levels. An exampleof a secondary school teacher is an alumnus 
who studied abroad in Bordeaux, who now teaches social studies in a small city 
in a western prairie state and whose wife, whom he met in Bordeaux, teaches 
both Spanish and French there. About every three years they go abroad, 
concentrating on Western Europe, but also going farther afield to the Soviet 
Union and to the Eastern European countries. In his teaching, he tries hard to 
counteract the ethnocentrism that his students are subjected to in news coverage 
of world events. 

Another example is an assistant professor of English in a church-related 
private college in the Middle Wesi. Starting out with a study abroad experience 
in France, he proceeded to study Mandarin, spent time in Taiwan teaching 
English and absorbing a new culture, and finally embarked on graduate study 
in English at McGill University, where he enjoyed thebilingual/bicultural quality 
of Quebec. He continues to seek opportunities to travel and lecture abroad and 
is passionately interested in exploring and teaching students about the ways in 
which people in different cultures ''use literature to communicate their positions 
on vital issues.** 

(b) Position in transnational structures. One group of study abroad alumni/ae 
that emerged from the interviews obtained positions in organizations that are 
engaged in activities that interrelate the countries of the world. 

Typ^c^t!ly, the alumni/ae occupy intennediate professional/managerial posi- 
tions rather than high-level political or policymaking positions. They have 
expertise in the language, norms, and power structure of their foreign counter- 
parts, as well as some sophisticated understanding of the traditions and critical 
problems of a major world region. 

One such alumnus Is a member of the African regional staff of the World 
Bank, coordinating a program to control river blindness in eleven West African 
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countries* After a study abroad experience in FrarKe in the early 1960s, he 
became involved in the ctvit rights movement and then Joined the Peace Corps 
as a volunteer teaching English and physical education in French-speaking 
Africa. His route to the World Bank included two master's degrees, one in 
economics at the University of Mk:higan and one in international relations at 
Johns Hopkins, several federal goverrunent Jobs that Involved frequent travel, 
and positions on the staffs first of a Congressman and then a Senator. The 
lasting effects of his study abroad experience, he thinks, are his language 
competence, an appreciation of the way the French think, and an understanding 
of French, and therefore also West African, political institutions. 

(c) Independentprofesslonals. This is a heterogeneous group, harder to capture 
in a few illustrations; nevertheless, the following example should be illuminating: 

This study abroad alumna is a distinguished musical composer and perform- 
ing artist, resident all her life in New England, but widely traveled in pursuit of 
her career. Her initial study abroad was in Freiburg, West Gemnany, after 
concluding her undergraduate studies and before taking her master's degree, 
but when she was already intensively studying composition and piano. While 
in Freiburg slie lived in private lodgings to create the situation in which she 
would best learn German, and ever since she has made extensive professional 
use of her knowledge of German. As a teacher, she urges both her private pupils 
and her college students to go abroad. In her private life, she is open to anything 
international or foreign. 

(d) Moximizers of small chances in complexorganizations. Two differing modes 
of maximizers of small chances for participating were found, often part-time or 
occasionally, in cross-cultural roles. 

One such pattern is to ^lect a facet of the cross-cultural that is accessible 
and attractive. An example is a woman of considerable status in an old line 
federal bureacuratic structure, the U.S. Customs Service. As an undergraduate, 
she majored in French literature and European history and studied in her junior 
year, at the beginning of the 1970s, at the University of Bordeaux. Since the 
mid-70s, she has been employed by the U.S. Customs Service and has 
advanced to the senior ranks, a situation in which she encounters strangers from 
all foreign lands at entiy checkpoints. For her, these routine encounters are 
continuing "small chances" for personally and professionally renewing an 
interest in the world of diverse cultures. In addition, her knowledge of French 
led to her selection to represent the Customs Service at a drug conference in 
the Ivory Coast. 

The second genre of maximizers of small chances might be called improvised 
mediators. As the worid penetrates more deeply into American communities, 
the managerial leadership of local companies, state government agencies, civic 
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groups, and educational systems are relative newcomers to international trans- 
actions and interpersonal contact with foreign counterparts. As a result, alum- 
ni/alumnae acquire a growing number of improvised roles as translators, 
interpreters, ad hoc consultants, or temporary special assistants to senior 
administrators. Some have been brought in to check on the accuracy of 
translations of negotiated contracts, to make the arrangements tor visiting 
foreign delegations, or to travel abroad as interpreters for senior officials. All 
welcomed these opportunities to adapt their cross-cultural repertoires to fit their 
organization's new necessities in the global political economy. 

(e) The deeply committed but situotionall]/ constrained. Finally, there are 
maxlmizers who are not satisfied with the "small chances" available to them to 
use their cross-cultural skills. They are actively seeking or plan to obtain jobs 
with greater opportunities to utilize their earlier transnational educational ex- 
periences and ongoing cross-cultural experiences. 

While all the alumni/ae have suffered periods of dissatisfaction in their Jobs, 
what distinguishes the maxlmizers from the minimalists is the fact that such 
dissatisfaction Is directly related to their inability to utilize their cross-cultural 
repertoire as much as they would like. An illustration may be useful. One man 
spent a junior year in Goettingen in the early 1970s and later obtained a law 
degree. After some years in various legal positions, he became a teacher of 
Genfnan in a high school. At the time of the interview, he had a high school 
teaching job in which he was not teaching German and was considering a move 
to another school where he might again do so. 

What seems to us most impoitant about the long-tenm effects of the study 
abroad experience is that all of those interviewed were either maxlmizers or 
minimalists: none of them were negativlsts. Our findings give eloquent tes- 
timony to the powerful impact of the study abroad experience and to the variety 
of opportunities for the implementation of continuing international interests. 
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The Significance of the Study's Findings 



Policy and Research Implications 

The objectives of the SAEP when It was initially conceived In 1982 have In large 
measure been achieved. Both the U.S. and European participants wanted to 
know if the investment of staff, funds, and other resources to conduct study 
abroad and exchange programs are justified by their contributions to students' 
international education. However, whereas the Europeans tended to be more 
interested in the contribution of experience abroad to students functioning 
professionally in other countries and cultures, the U.S. Interest was more on 
students* gaining a greater knowledge of and concern for other countries and 
international Issues as well as enhanced foreign language proficiency. 

This concluding chapter identifies the major Implications of the SAEP in 
tenns of policy issues relating to study abroad for study abroad professionals, 
higher education institutions, and public and private funding agencies. It further 
seeks to set forth issues and aspects of study abroad, both highly concrete and 
more general, which call for additional research In order to expand our 
understanding of study abroad and Its role In the international education of 
Americans. 

The Findings in the Context of our Urnes and Society. 

This report on the U.S. experience In the SAEP is timely for several reasons. 
First is that study abroad is one of the most rapidly expanding fields in American 
higher education, and yet there has hitherto been little systematic research on 
its outcomes for students. Second, the report is timely because it documents the 
effectiveness of study abroad in significantly strengthening students* knowledge 
of other countries and their languages in a period of widening realization of the 
international interdependence of the U.S. and the resultant need for people to 
be intemationally educated. 

The timeliness of this study also relates the important contribution of study 
abroad to some of the goals of a liberal education in a period of redefinition 
and reaffirmation of these goals. For example, study abroad returnees are more 
independent-minded, Intellectually inclined, and able to cope with ambiguity 
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than they were before going abroad. It Is striking that in their period abroad 
these students achieved a number of the goals of a liberal education in tenns 
of personal and intellectual development. 

While the focus of the project has been on international experience and 
education, it Is relevant to the accelerating cultural diversity within the United 
States. To function successfully within this increasingly diverse nation and 
culture, more Americans must have cross-cultural skills and sensitivity. The 
study abroad experience, by developing these skills, is important in preparing 
students not only to function effectively in the ""global village," but also as 
members of the more and more diversified American society. 



Policy Implications 

Introduction. What are the implications of the SAEP findings for policy? 
Should more students study abroad? What goats and criteria should govern 
their selection, predeparture orientation, program activities and content while 
abroad, and reentry? Should study abroad play a larger role in internationaliz- 
ing colleges and universities, and how might this be achieved? Does study 
abroad advance the national interest and hence merit public support? 

While findings of the project provide insights on many of the above 
questions, it should be emphasized that these findings may not apply to study 
abroad programs not sharing the characteristics of those examined in the 
project. Also, institutions interested in evaluating their own study abroad 
activities should not mechanically apply the instruments developed for the 
SAEP but should pick out those items which best fit their own circumstances 
and concerns. 

Some Rndlngt and Ittuet. The SAEP showed that students who study 
abroad are much more interested in international affairs ? .'ter this experience 
than before, and their knowledge of the host country increases dramatically. 
While these findings might be viewed as mandating a major expansion in study 
abroad participation, such a w inclusion is far too simplistic and would probably 
produce disappointing results. Insofar as students choosing to study abroad 
tend not to be typical of American undergraduates, as pointed up by the SAEP, 
efforts to expand student numbers, without taking into account the factors that 
are essential to a successful experience, might be counterproductive. 

The following subsections attempt to deal with the implications of the SAEP 
findings for the questions: who should study abroad, recruitment and selection, 
program design, and how students' international learning through study abroad 
can be maximized. Certain follow-up activities in Europe and in the U.S. whose 
initiation was significantly aided/prompted by SAEP findings are also described. 
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Who Should Study Abroad? The SAEP findings show that study abroad 
programs for Americans typically enroll students from professional level parents, 
students who are academic achievers, and a high proportion of students who 
have already been abroad. The findings also show that close to three-fourths 
of the American SAEP students were majors in the humanities, social sciences, 
or business, and close to two-thirds were female* These findings should be 
regarded as descriptive, not prescrirtive. Among students surveyed in the SAEP 
sufficient numbers did not fit the foregoing descriptors to afflnti that such 
students can study abroad successfully and gain from the experience. 

With regard to academic ability, because the programs reviewed in the SAEP 
overwhelmingly required a strong academic record for admission, the SAEP 
cannot provide guidelines on enrolling students who are uneven academically. 
However, the findings that the students who felt they perfomied well academi- 
cally also learned most about their host countiv and were most satisfied with 
their experience abroad suggests that study abroad should probably not include 
students who are less able academically. If they are included, they should 
probably have special ori?ntati n and other programming. 

Our findings on the personal characteristics of study abroad students also 
have implications for who should study abroad. It is striking that the study 
abroad students tended to be risk-takers, more critical of aspects of the United 
States, and less typically mainstream than the comparison group students. The 
latter are much more committed to the immediate goals of their own financial 
survival, more task-oriented, and more concerned with getting their degree and 
moving on to a job. 

One faces the dilemma that it is probably the students who are already i:^ost 
international in their interests, more independent and analytical in their think- 
ing, and relatively well-equipped with coping and cross-cultural skills who elect 
to study abroad, and by the same token may have less to gain from it than 
students choosing to stay home. Most of the latter, for whom the "value added" 
is likely to be greatest, may not have conceived of themselves in study abroad, 
especially in programs which maximize interaction with the foreign culture and 
people. 

Also significant to study abroad participation are the SAEP findings which 
suggest that many students choose not to study abroad because they doubt it 
will be relevant to their major or to their future career, or they fear it may prolong 
their studies. If the foregoing concerns can be addressed, more "mainstream" 
students might choose to study abroad, especially if their faculty advisors were 
more encouraging, particularly in the sciei ^es and professional fields. 

Study Abroad Recruitment and Selection. For study abroad to enroll 
more students, selection can no longer be mainly through self-selection but 
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should involve proactive strategies. These related to sexual stereotyping and 
career counseling, information dissemination, faculty support, reducing pet- 
ceived deterrents, ex()anding the pool of internationally-concerned students, 
and offering more programs which attract the more mainstream under- 
graduates. 

To reduce the sex and discipline imbalances in student partici()ation, male 
students and students in the sciences, engineering, and other professional fields 
should be given much more encouragement to study abroad. Staff members in 
college career counseling offices should inform students about the relevance of 
a significant experience abroad to an increasing number of careers. U.S. 
colleges and universities should incorporate a study or internship abroad 
experience in the degree programs of students majoring in the sciences and 
professional fields, as is increasingly common in Western European higher 
education. Students should be informed about study abroad opportunities at 
the college level while still in high school so they can take this infonnation into 
account when deciding where to apply for college. Students majoring in 
disciplines with heavy requirements of sequenced courses, such as engineering, 
also need to plan early if they are to study abroad as part of their college degree 
program. 

Proactive recruitment should also involve much more effort by faculty 
members, as is documented by project findings. They showed that 50 percent 
of students not interested in study abroad saw it as unnecessary for their 
academic program while 40 percent viewed it as inappropriate. Faculty mem- 
bers who are well informed and enthusiastic about study abroad can and should 
counter such views if more students are to be motivated to seek this experience. 
Faculty members can also help students plan for study abroad so that it does 
not involve delaying their graduation, a concern of 46 percent of the respon- 
dent. 

Proactive recruitment clearly should address what 69 percent of the com- 
parison group identified as influencing their lack of interest in study abroad: its 
cost. Too often, as with the comparison group, study abroad is perceived as 
being much more expensive than the same period at the home campus, when 
this is often not the case. This is not to deny the importance of financial 
assistance, however, and indeed a higher proportion of the study abroad than 
of the comparison group students received such support. 

Because students who choose to study abroad tend to be internationally 
concerned, the expansion of study abroad participation calls for identifying 
and/or producing more such students. In this regard the SAEP study abroad 
students shared the following characteristics: 

• Strong interest in current events, other countries, and international 
affairs 
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• Prior experience abroad, typically 1-2 months at age 16 (62 percent 
of SAEP students) 

« Prior foreign language study 

• A high level of motivation to experience another culture, live in and 
gain more understanding of another country, and use of improve 
foreign language skills 

The policy implications of the above include the following: High school 
study abroad programs should be expanded, and foreign language instructions 
should give students a woiking proficiency and motivation to study abroad. 
Colleges and universities should give ^ undergraduates a basic knowledge of 
at least one other country or world region and cross-cultural skills for dealing 
with foreign people and cultures. Interaction between study abroad and foreign 
students, a much neglected resource for international education, should be 
encouraged and fostered. 

To recruit more mainstream Americans, study abroad programs should be 
offered that provide only limited or partial immersion in the host culture. These 
might provide a more protected, even somewhat American style setting, even 
though this may mean less international education. Programs that enable 
students to meet some of their academic requirements while abroad might also 
recruit more of the students who nonmally are less likely to study abroad. 

Program Design and Maximizing Student Learning. 

SAEP findings suggest that the following program characteristics, activities, or 
policies are important in enhancing students' international learning: 

• Early student planning, careful preparation, and orientation of stu- 
dents 

• High standards required for students' academic i)erfonnance and 
provision for continuous learning about the host country and its 
language while abroad 

• Maximum integration of students into the host culture 

• Opportunities for returnees to capitalize and build on their learning 
acquired abroad, including foreign language skills, thereby helping 
to reduce their sense of sense of alienation so common on reentry 

Some National Policy Needs. The preceding recommendations have most- 
ly addressed Institutions of postsecondary education. The following recommen- 
dations, however, require broader public support and action for Implementa- 
tion: 
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(a) The national leadership concerned about the urgent need for Inter- 
nationally educated Americans should be made aware of the key 
findings of the SAEP: Namely, that for American undergraduates, a 
significant study abroad experience dramatically strengthens their 
international knowledge and concern^ and far exceeds that achieved 
by comparison group students who do not study abroad 

(b) In keeping with this finding, college and university il>residents, profes- 
sional associations, foundations, and other organizations involved 
with education and international studies should give major recogni- 
tion and priority to serious undergraduate study abroad in enunciat- 
ing educational goals and in allocating resources 

(c) Because cost can be an important detenrent to study abroad for many 
undergraduates, federal financial aid to students should provide 
incentive grants towards study abroad costs, with matching require- 
ments of the home campuses, in order to encourage and accord 
recognition to their commitment 

(d) For students at the high school and lower division college level, 
cross-cultural and international studies programs should be en- 
couraged and strengthened which, like high school study abroad, fire 
students' interest in other countries and prepare and motivate the 
students to study abroad 

(e) Federal and other funding should target study abroad in the non- 
Western and developing world 

Follow-up to the SAEP. In both Western Europe and the United States, the 
SAEP has been important in stimulating and contributing to the development 
of further activity. In Western Europe, the very positive findings of the SAEP's 
evaluation of intra-Eurt^pean student exchanges funded under the EC, helped 
make the case for ERASMUS, the European Action Scheme for Mobility of 
University Students. Under this program, the EC funds the development of 
cooperative exchanges between EC higher education institutions with the aim 
of enabling ten percent of higher education students in the European Com- 
munity to study in another EC country, a goal for 1992. 

The SAEP follow-up in the U.S., the so-called "Articulation Project," en- 
couraged policies and programs at the eight participating institutions (the 
original SAEP four plus four more) that give study abroad a more central role 
in internationalizing undergraduate education. The project's name is derived 
from its emphasis on articulating students* study abroad experience with their 
home campus studies so that, rather than being apart from their degree studies, 
study abroad is an integral part of them. This Ford Foundation-funded project 
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will be reported in a forthcoming publication comprising case studies of the 
activities of each of the eight institutions* 

ImpUcatioM for Future Research 

The Study Abroad Evaluation Project has shown the importance of more 
research on various SAEP concerns and on issues relating to study abroad, 
which were not a focus of the project. In addition, wider concerns at the 
institutional and national levels require much more examiiiation and under- 
standing if study abroad is to deliver in ways that the SAEP findings have shown 
are feasible. 

Related research needs that were not sufficiently addressed by SAEP 
findings include identifying those aspects of study abroad programs and student 
profiles that correlate most with international learning by study abroad students: 
sex, age, parental status and income, major field of study, etc. The role of faculty 
in advising and planning study abroad should be further studied. 

The need for research on study abroad programs that differ substantially 
from the SAEP model is increasingly urgent as study abroad enrolls more and 
more students. These other models include programs for shorter time periods, 
elsewhere than in Western Europe, involving limited cultural immersion, and 
admitting students representing a spectrum of academic ability. Still other 
important issues calling for study include: for students who do not study abroad, 
what would be an equivalent experience in international education? If some 
study abroad programs are considered unsuccessful, what are the criteria used 
for such a Judgment? What kinds of programs and policies might be more 
effective in recruiting students to study abroad from undenrepresented groups 
such as blacks, males, science and engineering majors, or students from 
disadvantaged socioeconomic backgrounds? 

The increasing responsibilities imposed on colleges and universities by the 
growing international interdependence of the world community challenge 
faculty and administrators to examine a number of broader issues and research 
questions, such as the following: 

1. Whatdoesan "internationalized" collegeor university mean and why 
is it important? 

2. What are the implications of "internationalizing" an institution's 
programs and cunricula? What are the costs and benefits? 

3. How will "internationalization** affect the content of academic dis** 
ciplines and disciplinary research? 

4. How and to what extent will the entire enterprise of international 
educational exchange be studied and evaluated? How will scholarly 
enquiry be supported? 
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5. How will the results of systematic, scholarly enquiry into study abroad 
be used to inform policy and future developments? 

This list of questions indicates the breadth and complexity of the research 
agenda that needs to be developed. In order for knowledge to advance in the 
area of international educational exchange, the cooperation of scholars from a 
variety of fields will be necessary, including the sciences, social sciences, and 
humanities. 

Since empirical research in this area tends to be driven more from pragmatic 
than theoretical considerations, it will be necessary to develop a theory to help 
guide the formulation and operationalization of research questions. It will be 
necessary to draw on a range of empirical and intellectual traditions. If the Study 
Abroad Evaluation Project, in addition to blazing new terrain and documenting 
the importance of study abroad to the international education of under- 
graduates, points up the urgency of more research, it will have rendered an 
Important service to the field. 
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Appendix II: Occasional Papers 
on International Educational Exchange 



Editorial Board 

Chair Stephen Cooper, Louisiana State University 

Editor: Ndda S. Crowetl, American Graduate School of International Management 
Edwin A. Battle, Institute of International Education 
Barbara B. Bum, University of Massachusetts— Amherst 
William W. Cressey, Georgetown University 
Jon O. Heise, University of Michigan 

Gail Hochhauser, American Association of State Colleges and Universities 
Joseph Hickey, Council on International Educational Exchange 
Mary^lise Lamet, University of Massachusetts— Amherst 
Steriing lamet, University of Massachusetts— Amherst 
Paula Spier, Antioch University 
Henry Weaver, University of California 



Guidelines for SabmlMlon of Papers 

The Occasional Papers on International Educational Exchange promulgate 
noteworthy scholarship and serve as a forum for the dissemination of provoca- 
tive thinking in the field of international educational exchange. The papers 
address issues of interest to academics and professionals involved with a wide 
variety of activities in the field. 

The Occasional Papers appear in two series: 

m The Research Series makes availaV>le contributions to scholarly 
research in the field of international education; any competent re- 
search methodology — whether histori<:al, analytical, or exp)erimen- 
tal— may serve as the basis of the reseiuch reported. 

• The Forum Series focuses on contributior^ to the development of 
new or existing ideas in the field of international education; papers 
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may be texts of speeches, essays, or descriptions of projects, and 
should reflect the ideas or experiences of practitioners In international 
education. 

Submission of Manuscripts 

CIEE invites researchers and practitioners to submit manuscripts for possible 
publication as an Occasional Paper on International Educational Exchange in 
either the Forum or the Research Series* Manuscripts should follow these 
guidelines: 

1. Two copies of a typed, double-spaced manuscript should be submitted. 
If cetum of the manuscript is requested, a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope must be included. 

2. The manuscript should include a title page (with the name and address 
of the author, date of submission, and the number of pages submitted) 
and an abstract of no more than one page. 

3. Manuscript pages should be numbered sequentially (excluding the title 
page). Numbering should include appendices and bibliography. 

4. The length of the manuscript should generally be at least ten typed pages 
and no more than fifty pages. 

5. The paper should be accompanied by appendices and a bibliography, 
as appropriate. 

6. The manuscript should follow the basic style outlined in a recognized style 
book, such as the Modern Language Association Style Sheet, Publication 
Manual of the American Psychological Association, or Chicago Manual 
of Style. 

7* The writer should indicate whether the document is available on diskette 
in a word processor fonnat, giving specifics on the format. 

Mail manuscript submissions to: Stephen Cooper. Chair, CIEE Editorial 
Board, c/o Publications Department, Council on International Educational 
Exchange, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, NY 10017. 

Review and Selection Process 

Members of CIEE's editorial board consider all submissions and make recom- 
mendations to the chair of that board. Ordinarily the author's identity is masked 
in the review process. Selected manuscripts usually undergo further revision by 
the author and by the editor. CIEE holds the copyright on published papers. 
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Ptevlom Titlef 

Since 1965, the Council on Intennationzd Educationzd Exchange has published 
28 occasional papers on a variety of subjects in the field of intennational 
education: 

1. Problems in Relations with Foreign Uriversittes by Stephen A. Freeman 
(1965) 

2. The Overseas Director with articles by William H. Allaway and Stephen 
P. Koff(1965) 

3. Selection of Participants by John A. Wallace ( 1965) 

4. Why Study Abroad by Irwin Abrams ( 1965) 

5. Academic Studu Abroad: Its Present Status by J. Ralph Murray ( 1965) 

6. National Differences in the Approach to Knowledge— Implications for 
the Planning of Exchange Programs with articles by Joseph A. Lauwery s, 
Michio Nagai, and Harold Taylor (1967) 

7. Selecting Personnel for Overseas Programs with articles by Sven 
Lundstedt and Theodore L. McEvoy (1967) 

8. Teacher Education: The World Dimension by Frank H. Klassen ( 1967) 

9. High School Exchange— Does Form Follow Function? by Norman H. 
Wilson (1967) 

10. The Student Third Culture with articles by Ruth H. Useem and George 
V.Coelho(l%7) 

11. The University and International Education by Robert W. Hartle ( 1968) 

12. The Developing Relationship between Sending Institutions and Receiv- 
ing Institutions: Their Problems, Significance, and Potentials by 
Frederico Perez Castro and Enrique Suarez de Puga (1%7) 

13. The Selection of American Undergraduate Students on the American 
College Campus for Participation in Stud\f Programs Overseas by E. 
Gwen Gardner (1967) 

14. Research in Educational Exchange Problems: Step One — Defining Our 
Problem by John E. Bowman (1967) 

15. Evaluation of Undergraduate Programs by Allan O. Pfnister (1969) 

16. Improving the Educational Quality of Stud\f Abroad Programs: Can 
Standards be Established? by Allan O. Pfnister (1970) 

17. Toward Improved Franco-American University Exchanges by Roger D. 
Masters (1971) 

18. Education and the Japan-America Tie in the Mid-'70s by Marius B. 
Jansen (1974) 

19. Advisor's Guide to Study Abroad by Cecelia C. Baumann ( 1975) 
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20. The American Undergraduate, Off-Campus and O^^erseas: A Stud\f of 
the Educational Validitif of Such Programs by VJ, Frank Hull IV, Walter 
H. Lemte, Jr., and Richard Ting-ku Houang (1977) 

21. Evaluating Academic Programs Abroad: The CIEE Project by Irwin 
Abrams and Francis H. HeUer (1978) 

22. Hallmarks of Successful Programs in the Developing World with articles 
by William H. Allaway, Joseph W. Elder, Joe K Fugate, and Diane K 
Snell (1987) 

23. International Education: What is It? A Taxonomv of International Educa- 
tion of U.S. Universities by Stephen Arum (1987) 

24. Educating American Undergraduates Abroad: The Development of 
Stud]f Abroad Programs by American Colleges and Universities by John 
E. Bowman (1987) 

25. Hallmarks of Successful International Business Programs with articles by 
Jeffrey S. Arpan, Marshall Geer, Paul McCracken, and Jerry Wind ( 1988) 

25. The Contribution oflntemc^onal Educational Exchange to the Interna- 
tional Education of Americans: Projectior^sfor the Year 2000 by Bart>ara 
B. Bum (1990) 

27. The Travel Journal: An Assessment Tool for Overseas Study by Nancy 
Taylor (1990) 

28. Study Abroad: The Experience of American Undergraduates in Western 
Europe and the United States by Jerry S. Carlson, Barbara B. Bum, John 
Useem, and David Yachimowlcz (1991) 



Occasional Papers on Intematbnal Educatbnal Exchange are available from: 

Publications Department 
Council on Intemational Educational Exchange 
205 East 42nd Street, New York, NY 10017 
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